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PECONIC, LONG ISLAND 
By J. W. Casilear 



AN AMERICAN PATRON OF AMERICAN ART 

The caption of this article is significant. It is the plaint of 
American artists — and it is one well founded in fact — that American 
collectors of paintings, be they individuals or institutions, are prone 
to slight, if not condemn, home talent, and spend their money freely 
for alien works, which are often cheap and meretricious, but which 
have about them somewhere the charm of a foreign name. For thirty 
years or more it seems to have been an unwritten law among the 
picture-buying public of this country that there was no art but foreign 
art, and the business instincts of the dealers have led them to be will- 
ing apostles of the new creed. 

The result is that American galleries, for the most part, are con- 
gested with Old World products, while equally meritorious, if not 
superior, paintings by American artists go begging for purchasers. 
Indeed, many a talented American — witness Whistler, Sargent, 
Knight, Abbey, McEwen, Alexander — has taken up a foreign resi- 
dence, as much from policy as from choice; and, being in a sense 
expatriated, they have found favor with American collectors which 
they never would have enjoyed had they remained at home and turned 
out the same works from New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago studios. 

In this craze for the works of foreign painters, it is refreshing to 
find a collector like Mr. Frederick S. Gibbs, of New York, who buys 
pictures for the delight he takes in them, who can see merit in a can- 
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vas without first looking for the name in the corner of it, and who, 
in consequence, has for more than a quarter of a century been one of 
the most generous patrons of home talent found among American 
collectors. 

His collection now numbers two hundred and twenty paintings, 
representing about one hundred and thirty different artists. In 1899 

Mr. Gibbs published 
a catalogue of his 
collection, at which 
time he had one 
hundred and eighty 
paintings, repre- 
senting one hundred 
and twenty-five art- 
ists, a large major- 
ity of whom were 
Americans. Since 
the publication of 
his catalogue, Mr. 
Gibbs has sold fifty- 
one of his collection 
of paintings and has 
replaced them with 
ninety-one other 
canvases, still ad- 
hering to his origi- 
nal policy of being 
a patron of Ameri- 
can art. 

Inhiscollection, 
as it now stands, 
there are fourteen 
canvases by J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, six by 
Inness, six by Wy- 
ant. and five by 
Robert C. Minor. 
Among other American artists represented by recent purchases are 
H. W. Ranger, R. M. Shurtleff, Frank de Haven, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Julian Rix, Louis Paul Dessar, E. L. Henry, Alfred C. How- 
land. J.-B. Bristol, Charles Warren Eaton, Edward Gay, Henry 
Mosler, H. Siddons Mowbray, H. Bolton Jones, H. A. Loop, Kruse- 
man van Elten, Bliss Baker, and many earlier men of wider fame. 
The paintings by the artists named among Mr. Gibbs's later acquisi- 
tions are indicative of the interest the collector takes in present-day 
American works of merit. 
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A SIP BY THE WAY 
By James M. Hart 




CUPID ASLEEP. By Jacques C. Wagrez 




SCENE IN ALGIERS. By Georges Washington 
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IN THE BARNYARD 
By C. Y. Turner 

To be sure, Mr. Gibbs has a fondness — and who has not? — for 
certain foreign artists of note, and we find in his collection such names 
as Corot, Zeim, Pasini, Chelminski, Clays, Tamburini, Rousseau, 
Herrmann, Rico, Fortuny, Vibert, Marais, Diaz, Berne-Bellecour, 
Henner, Richet, Van Marcke, and other masters, but despite the 
liberal sprinkling of foreign works in his collection, Mr. Gibbs's 
deepest interest is in his American paintings, and he stands to-day 
distinctively one of the best friends American painters have in New 
York. 

Mr. Gibbs started his collection about thirty years ago, beginning 
without aim or plan further than to gratify his love of pictorial art, 
and screening his hobby even from intimate friends. His experience, 
therefore, was not unlike that of many another collector. Many of 
his early purchases were graduated by stages from the front to the 
back of the house and finally into other collections, paintings of 
higher quality and better character taking their place. 

" Painting always had a strong attraction for me," said he to the 
writer, recently, "and when I joined a club twenty-five years or more 
ago in which a number of the members were artists, my interests in 
paintings grew as I began collecting. It is difficult to determine now the 
exact motives of my choice of paintings in the beginning, but at that 
time I was willing to be guided in my selection by the judgment of 
friends whose opinions I respected. Now, I add to my collection 
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for the merit I see in a picture, regardless of the name of the artist, 
and so I have a delightful personal pleasure in every painting on my 
walls. All my collections of paintings have been made solely from 
the standpoint of the collector/ ' 

There is, of course, an element of the haphazard in this method 
of procedure, but the plan is not without its merits. A collection 
formed in this way is based primarily on the purchaser's love of art. 
It furnishes a liberal market for the works of rising men of merit. It 
never palls, since it is constantly subject to the correction of broaden- 
ing knowledge and maturing taste. It is, further, better for the artist 
classes that a collector should have a strong but undefined impulse 
toward art that impels him to buy liberally and weed out as liberally, 
than that he should invest his money in a few canvases acknowledged 
to be masterpieces and close his market to newer work of possibly 
equal value. -. 

Mr. Gibbs is to-day recognized as a connoisseur of what is good 
in pictures, and surprises artists and critics alike by his excellent 
judgment. The fact that the first painting he purchased was moved 
step by step to a rear room on the top floor of his house is not with- 
out a certain historical and personal significance. It shows that the 
collector was actuated at first largely by fancy, that he had a strong 
feeling for color effects which often determined his purchases, that he 
was often led to invest in canvases having a vogue only to replace 
them later with better and truer forms of art. 

At first Mr. Gibbs's progress in collecting was slow. It is prob- 




THE PASTURE IN THE MEADOWS 
By Carleion Wiggins 
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able that he did not buy more than four pictures a year for the first 
ten years of his collecting. The habit of buying, however, once 
formed, grew. Old paintings were removed or disposed of to make 
room for new arrivals. As the collection increased in number it was 
enhanced in quality, until it may now be confidently said that Mr. 
Gibbs's gallery is thoroughly representative of America's best work. 

He has, it is true, some 
paintings of a type that to- 
day is little prized, but he 
has also some exception- 
ally rare canvases. That it 
was the painting not the 
price, in other words, that 
it was personal taste and 
not hearsay, that deter- 
mined Mr. Gibbs's pur- 
chases is pretty conclusive- 
ly shown by the fact that he 
bought an authentic A. H. 
Wyant for fifteen dollars 
and moved a costly painting 
so as to make a permanent 
place for it in his living- 
room. 

The transformation of 
Mr. Gibbs's collection is 
really due to his acquisition 
of certain excellent exam- 
ples of the work of Inness, 
Wyant, Murphy, Minor, 
and a few other of our bet- 
ter American painters, to- 
gether with some canvases 
by foreign landscape paint- 
ers, which acted as a leaven. 
In its earlier stages his pri- 
vate gallery was rich in fig- 
ure painting of the kind that tell a story, the kind, in short, that has 
been popular in reproductions. But Mr. Gibbs gradually outgrew the 
merely pictorial, or melodramatic, and by his process of elimination 
has made room on his walls for a collection of fairly equal value, with- 
out sharp or unpleasant discords. 

This predominance of American canvases impresses one immedi- 
ately on entering Mr. Gibbs's home. He takes especial pride in his 
paintings by Inness, Murphy, Wyant, and Minor, these artists being 
especial favorites. Two of the Inness pictures, " Light Triumphant" 
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THE EDGE OF THE WOODS 
By J. B. C. Corot 
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and * * Summer — Sunshine and Shadow, ' ' are perhaps more highly prized 
than any other paintings in the collection. They were formerly 
owned by Henry Ward Beecher, being purchased by Mr. Gibbs 
shortly after the death of the great divine. The former of these 
paintings is a flat stretch of landscape with the horizon lying low on 
the canvas and the broad expanse of sky a blaze of yellow. In the 
middle foreground 
is an old farmhouse 
standing gable end 
toward the spectator 
and a half-dozen or 
more trees. The 
latter canvas to 
many would be the 
more pleasing. One 
catches through a 
nearby grove of 
trees, under which 
cattle are resting, a 
glimpse of distant 
hills. These paint- 
ings, as indeed all 
the canvases by In- 
ness, are thoroughly 
representative of 
that painter's best 
work. 

The canvases by 
Wyant and Murphy 
are equally repre- 
sentative and equally 
choice. One of the 
former, "Smugglers' 
Cave in Jones's 
Woods, ' ' a mere 
sketch in subdued 
grays and browns, 

is interesting partly from the fact that Mr. Gibbs, as already stated, 
bought it for a mere trifle, and partly from the fact that this particular 
picture, which was painted about 1869, is so unlike Wyant's well-known 
style as in no way to suggest the painter. Another canvas of equal in- 
terest is an early Winslow Homer, "Defiance," which depicts a scene 
witnessed by Mr. Homer himself during the Civil War. A soldier 
stands on the ramparts, in an act of bravery or bravado, silhouetted 
against the sky, his comrades in the immediate foreground and the 
enemy in the distance. This canvas, too, is more finished than the 




FLIRTATION 
By Percy Moran 
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majority of Homers paintings. But despite this fact the artist has 
not painted out one jot or tittle of its strength. The picture is little 
less than a prize. 

A long canvas by C. Harry Eaton, "Wet Day in October,** show- 
ing a muddy road leading direct from the spectator to a clump of 
woods, is. another favorite of the collector. In the middle fore- 
ground a farmer's horse is toiling over the heavy road. The 
draftsmanship is excellent, the color scheme is rich, and the atmos- 
phere seems suffused with moisture from the reeking ground. The 
pictures by Murphy are all good and thoroughly characteristic of this 
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DEFIANCE 

By Winslow Homer 

artist's peculiar poetic treatment. His.'"' An Early Fall"- is perhaps 
the best. 

Of a collection as extensive and varied as that of Mr. Gibbs, only 
a hint can be given of its manifold excellence. It would be foreign 
to the purpose of this article to give a list of the paintings and equally 
impossiblie to give descriptive details. The mention of a few names 
must suffice, and it will be noticed that Mr. Gibbs's predilection 
toward American work has not led him to be an indiscriminate buyer. 

Bruce Crane, Arthur Parton, David Johnson are all well repre- 
sented, as are also Jervis McEntee, T. B. Craig, Charles H. Miller, 
C. Y. Turner, and Bliss Baker. J. J. Brown and Louis Moeller stand 
for the figure pictures that tell a story, and as a critic has said, there 
is humor and human nature in all the works by these artists in the 
collection. The 'gallery has a number of excellent war scenes by 
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C. X. Harris, Gilbert Gaul, Grolleron, and Berne-Bellecour. There 
are dainty figure pieces by W. M. Chase and J. G. Brown. Of the 




THE NEST 
By T. W. Wood 



portraits, one of the most interesting is a dainty little picture of an old 
lady, by Ludwig Knaus, painted in grays and browns, and charming 
in its exemplification of an old-fashioned belle of a generation or two 
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EARLY FALL 

By J. Francis Murphy 
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ago. Seifert's "Innocence" is a head equally charming because of 
its rich outlines and its wealth of color. 

Dolph,, Asti, and Wiles; Ronner, Rdbie, and Desgoffe; Birney, 
De Haas, and F. C. Jones; Warren Sheppard, Carleton Wiggins, and 
R. A. Blakelock; Percy Moran, Carle Blenner, William Morgan, and 
the two Harts, William and James M., and many another artist who 
has won for himself name and fame in his profession are represented 
in landscape, seascape, portraits, still life, and genre subjects. A few 
of the pictures, possibly, Mr. Gibbs might well spare from his collec- 
tion, but for the most part the canvases are well selected and would 
be a credit to any private or public gallery in the country. 

Of late years Mr. Gibbs has devoted much attention to the work 
of R. A. Blakelock, whose melancholy career was cut short a few 
years ago by mental collapse at a time when his wonderful power as 
a colorist and as an interpreter of nature was overcoming for him the 
prejudice excited by his early eccentricities. His canvases run the 
range from quiet and poetic pastorals to brilliant sunsets and impres- 
sive moonlight scenes, and in most of his works one detects the pre- 
vailing minor chord that was characteristic of the artist's life. 

Mr. Gibbs has purchased fifty-eight of this artist's canvases, 
which reveal him in all his moods and in the full range of his powers. 
Some of these canvases are wild adventures into the realm of tonality, 
others are sane compositions painted with an absolute fidelity to 
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nature, and all are interesting not less from the ability they display 
than from personal association. This collection of Blakelocks is 
perhaps the strongest evidence afforded by Mr. Gibbs f s gallery of the 
marked evolution of the collector's tastes, and the fifty-eight canvases 
if put on exhibition — and this will likely be done this fall — would 
make little less than an event in American art. 

In conclusion, a word about Mr. Gibbs may be acceptable to the 
reader. Essentially a man of affairs, with wide business interests and 
engrossing duties, the collection of pictures has been for him a pleas- 
ing pastime. Assemblyman, state senator, Republican candidate for 
mayor of New York, and Republican national committeeman from 




WAITING 

By Seymour J. Guy 
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the state of New York, he has for many years been one of the most 
active and influential statesmen and politicians in the country. 

He was born at Seneca Falls. New York, March 22, 1845. He 
served with distinction throughout the Civil War, and on being 
mustered out managed various business interests until the formation 
of the Metropolitan Water Company of New York, of which corpo- 
ration he has been managing director ever since. His controlling 
policy in the collection of pictures is but part and parcel of his busi- 
ness life, since in all his interests he is intensely American. As regards 
his art collection, he is unassuming and even retiring, and probably no 
American collector has been less actuated in his purchases by the 
spirit of speculation. His acquisition of fine paintings has been a 
natural outgrowth of his love of the beautiful and not a matter of 
barter and sale, and in the cases in which he has disposed of pictures 
his sales have invariably been for the purpose of improving his col- 
lection and not for the purpose of realizing on an investment. 

It would be well for American art if there were more collectors 
like Mr. Gibbs, loyal to native-born artists, prone to see the excel- 
lence of home products, and willing to give painters on this side of 
the Atlantic the mead of patronage which is their due. 

Kirk D. Henry. 




A RAINY DAY OFF STAR ISLAND 
By M. F.H. DcHaas 



